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distinguished niercliant of 
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at Harvard College in 1 
highest honors of the ine 
class numbered many distil 
who througli life estcemec 
one whom in youth they I 
respect and imitate. Arao 
Justice Story of the Supr 
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xvy.K^u vyj MMiixif lujuHiiig mai nis sts 
health required light labor. He wj 
once distinguished as a preacher 
loved as a pastor, so much so that hi 
ciety, by the addition of members 
all the walks of life, increased to a 
gree which rendered necessary the t 
tion of a new and larger house of 
ship. The health of Dr. Channing 
much improved, and his mind and ] 
filled with new thoughts and pur; 
by a visit to Europe. He contii 
to discharge alone the duties of hi 
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writings have been tne messeu 
solemn truth, and the means of r 
comfort and guidance to ver} 
hearts through the civilized worl 
For the last few years Dr. CI 
seems to have led a life of seclu 
vacy, residing in Boston during t 
ter, and in Newport during the s 
But he was devoting his mind ai 
to the study of great truths, ai 
application to the sins, the disord 




laiilliropLc elTurU of ihe lime. Tlic 
aahs are well known lo tho norld bj 

. tlioec ndmirnlilc cseaya, in which he Iibb 
nppliod Ihu great Iniths of the Clirislian 
rGligii>n, to tlie neccssitina and the iin- 

■ pmvomenlB of eocial life. Tlic follow- 
ing csaaj WHS delivered in Boston, Sop- 

', Icwihpr, 1838, aa introductory to 

i Franhlin LeclureB," While on an 
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Tilry, he 
ind died i 



ieized 



full possession of Jiia 
I rtiuun, and in trnnquil raitli, on Ihe 2d 
j uf OcloUer, l&ia, U8 tlie sun whs set- 
ing heJiind the inounlains. Funeral eer- 
■ites were performed over his retnoins 
. in his church al Boston, attended by a 
j niultilude who loi;ft4 «.n4 t\i.tT\A\tfv\<'.^ 
/ in Jife, wbo mouinei \»» ie^mva^^-' 
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iiieuiory. His 
pronounced an eloquent and ap 
discourse on the occasion. His 
repose at Mount Auburn. 




Ml RESriCTED Fr|£HD1: 

By ihii invilnlion of the cominiUe 
arrdngcnicfits Tor the Frnnklin leclu 
I now appear before jou to offer si 
rcmurks introductory to lliis coureo. My 
principal inducciaent for doing no is i 
deep inturcBl in those of my follow ci 
zona, for whom these leclurcs are pr 
cipall^ designed. I understood that they 
were 10 be uttended chiefly by those 
ivho are occupied hy manual labor ; and 
henring this, I did not feel myself at lib 
erly lo decline the service, to which 1 
had been invited. 1 wished by cc 
pliance lo eipresa my BJm^^W] n 
iJiis Jorge ponton of m'j IS.CQ- '^'" 



express my sense o\ vju^^ ig^Ut 
Dse, from whose "luAusU^ ^nd ek 
rive almost all the comforts of lif^ 
isiied still more to express my jc 
e efforts they are making for their 
iprovement, and my firm faith in i 
iccess. These motives will give a 
cuiar character and bearing to son 
ly remarks. I shall speak occasioi 
3 among those who live by the fab 
leir hands. But I shall not spec 
ne separated from them. I belong i 
ully to the great fraternity of woi 
aen. Happily in this communit 
ire all bred and born to work ; ani 



^w case bo distinguished ; 
Tery idea of distinction is, that 
stands out from the multitude, 
make little noise and draw little 
in their narrow spheres of action 
still they have their full proportii 
personal worth and even of greati 
Indeed every man, in every condit 
is great. It is only our own disea 
sight which makes him little. A ma 
great as a man, be ho where or whal 
may. The grandeur of his n<iture »•' 
insignificance all o"*- 
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il, the common is tho moi 
ience and art may invcn 
kIcs of illuminating the api 
) opulent ; but these arc al 
rthlcss, compared with th 
ht which the sun sends i: 
ndows, which he pours fre 
lly over hill and valley, ^ 
js daily the eastern and w( 
i so the common lights of i 
^science, and love are of i 
i dignity than the rare ei 
licli give celebrity to a fe^ 
t disparage that nature whi 
m to all men ; for no tl: 
sasure its grandeur. It is t! 
)d, the image even of his i 
limits can be set to its unf 
lo possesses the divine po^ 
il is a great being, be his 
nay. You may clothe him 
y immure him in a dun 
in him to slaviih \si*V^. "ft 
xt. You may aViuV Viwn 
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. houses ; but God opens to him heavenly 
mnnsions. He niahcs no show indeed in 
, tlio sirt'tl* of a splendid city ; l)ut a clear 
. thought, a pure alUection, a renolute act 
I of a virtuous will have a dignity of quite 
j anotlu'r kind and far higher than accu- 
inulations iS brick and granite and plas- 
I tor and stucco, however cunningly put 
' t()g(!ther, or though stretching far be- 
yond our sight. Nor is this all. If wo 
})nss over this grandeur of our common 
nature, and turn our thoughts to that 
! coniparativo greatness, which draws cliief 
' attention, and which consists in the de- 
cidt'd superiority of the individual to the 
■ gen(;ral standard of power and charac- 
ter, we shall find this as free and fre- 
quent a growth among the obscure and 
unnoticed as in more conspicuous walks 
I of life. The truly great are to be found 
; every where, nor is it easy to say, in 
I what condition they spring up most plcn- 

ti fully. Ileal gToali\««a Visa T^ni^vw^v^ 
' do ivith a man's spYieia. \\.^o«^'^'^ 



e mngnitude of his uuv. 
he extent of the effects which j 
luces. The greatest men may i 
aparatively little abroad. Perha] 
3 greatest in our city at this mome 
e buried in obscurity. Grandeur 
laracter lies wholly in force of soi 
hat is, in the force of thought, mo 
principle, and love, and this may 
bund in the humblest condition of ^ 
\ man brought up to an obscure tr 
ind hemmed in by the wants of a g 
-^nv. in his narrow sp 
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;Ij', tlian anollier, wlio hi 
llic known world, and m 
is ronorU of dilTei 
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I so it is force of principle 
r«s moral grcnlness, llial 
liij;liest of tiumsn cndowmenis, 

nifeslalion of the Divinity. 
. mnn is he who ctioonea ' 
Righl with invincible resolution, < 
.18 tliGBoraNt temptations from vl 
wilh<>ul,nlio buar9 the heaviest bur- 
1 cheerfully, who is cbI meal in sto 
most fearless under menace and 

I tuc, on Goil is most unfaltering ; and is 
! this a gruatncss, which is apt to make a 
: rIiow, or which is most likely lo abound 
I iti conspicuous station.' Tbe solemn 
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pic over urgent biv4 a\TOoA \nE*ww^'^j^ 
/Bolicilallon8tOBe\r-\n4ii\6e^te-,'^«''^^^,^ 
/ est aacrlficei of dttXy ,X\«>mi ^^^ ie*r^_^_— 
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disappointed, persecuted, 8< 
ed virtue ; tliese are of cou; 
that the true greatness of hi 
most wholly out of sight. 1 
presence, the most heroic 
is done in some silent spir 
purpose cherished, the n: 
sacrifice made, and we do i 
I believe this greatness to 
common among the mult 
names are never heard, 
men people will be found e 
ship borne manfully, more < 
ed truth, more of religious 
of that generositv wlii/«K #»;. 
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of self-improvement J unless Wfe p 
strenuously to form and c\evaVc ou 
minds, unless what we hear is n^ 
part of ourselves by conscientious 
tion, very little permanent good ^^ 
ceived. 

Self-culture, I am aware, is a topic w^ 
extensive for a single discourse, and T 
shall be able to present but a few view- 
which seem to me most important. JVf y 
aim will be, to give first the Idea of self, 
culture, next its Means, and then to coq. 
sider some objections to the leading 
views which 1 am now to lay before you. 

Before entering on the discussion, let 
mo otfer one remark. Self-culture ia 
something possible. It is not a dream. 
It has foundations in our nature. With- 
out this conviction, the speaker will but 
declaim, and the hearer listen without 
profit. There are two powers of the hu- 
man soul which make self-culture poui- 
ble, the self-searching and the self-form- 
jag power. We have firat the faculty of 
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turning the mind on itself; of recalling | 
its [)ast, and watching its present opera- ; 
tions ; of learning its various capacities j 
and susceptibilities, >vhat it can do and 
bear, what it can enjoy and sutfer ; and 
of thus learning in general what our na- 
ture is, and what it was made for. It is 
worthy of observation, that we are able 
to discern not only what we already are, 
but what we may become, to see in our- 
selves germs and promises of a growth 
to which no bounds can be set, to dart 
beyond what we have actually gained to 
the idea of Perfection as the end of our 
being. It is by this self-comprehending 
power that wo are distinguished from 
the brutes, which give no signs of look- 
ing into themselves. Without this there 
would be no self-culture, for we should 
not know the work to be done ; and one 
reason why self-culture, is so little pro- 
posed is, that so few penetrate into their 
own nature. To most men, their own 
■pirits are shadovi^^ ^awx^wS.^ ^ywc.^'^v.V 
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^hat is outward. When H he 
> cast a glance inward, thm^ 
only a dark, vague chaoa. 
Tuisli perhaps some vio\ei\ 
which lias driven them to \i\} i/r/c::;^,^ 
j; but their highest powers har«::«>^ 
t a thought; and thus multitur,;^ 
nd die as truly strangers to thcrk^i^ 
ij as to countries, of which the^ 
heard the name, but which humati 
as never trodden. 

self-culture is possible, not only 
SB we can enter into and search 
ves. We have a still nobler pow. 
at of acting on, determining and 
ig ourselves. This is a fearful aa 
IS glorious endowment, for it is the 
d of human responsibility. We have 
>wer not only of tracing our pow- 
ut of guiding and impelling thenii 
nly of watching our passionsi but 
itrolling them, not only of leaing 
iculties grow, but of applying to 
means and influencea to aid Ukair 
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growth. Wc ran stay or change th 
current of thouglit. We can concentrate 
the intellect on objects which we wish 
to comprehend. We can fix our eyes on 
perfection, and niake almost everything 
speed us towards it. This is indeed a 
noble prerogative of our nature. Pos- 
sessing this, it matters little what oi 
where wc are now, for we can conquei 
a better lot, and even be happier foi 
starting from the lowest point. Of ali 
the discoveries which men need to make 
tho most important at the present mo- 
ment is that of the self-forming ^'^" 
treasured up in them°'^' 
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used ! This makes self-culture ^^os 
and binds it on us as a solemn d utj 

I. I am first to unfold the idea oi 
culture ; and this, in its most ge 
form, may easily be seized. To f:;^^^^ 
vate anything, be it a plant, an an^ 
a mind, is to make it grow. Gro >^,,^^ 
expansion is the end. Nothing adnii't 
culture, but that which has a principlt 
of life, capable of being expanded. He^^ 
therefore, who does what he can to un* [ 
fold all his powers and capacities, espe- 
cially his nobler ones, so as to become a 
well proportioned, vigorous, excclleDt, 
happy being, practises self-culture. 

This culture of course has various 
branches corresponding to the different 
capacities of human Mature ; but though 
various, they are intimately united and 
make progress together. The soul, which 
our philosophy divides into various ca- 
pacities, is still one essence, one life; 
and it exerts at the same moment, and 
blends in the same act, its various ener- 
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giQs of thought, feeling, and volition. 
Accordingly in a wise self-cuUure all the 
principles of our nature grow at once by 
joint harmonious action, just as all parts 
of the plant arc unfolded together. 
When, therefore, you hear of different 
branches of self-improvement, you will 
not think of them as distinct processes go- 
ing on independently of each other, and 
requiring each its own separate means. 
Still a distinct consideration of these is 
needed to a full comprehension of the 
subject, and these I shall proceed to un- 
fold. 

First, self-culture is Moral, a branch 
of singular importance. When a man 
looks into himself he discovers two dis- 
tinct orders or kinds of principles, which 
it behoves him especially to compre- 
hend. He discovers desires, appetites, 
passions which terminate in himself, 
which crave and seek bis own interest, 
gratification, distinction; and he discov- 
ers another pfiTici^Ve, wi wvNjmkskv^'^ "^ 



ana iuviii<r on nun oniivHiions v*^^ ^^^ 
7W?/5H)c (liscliarged, cost wliat ihey ^^^ ^'^'^ 
or liovvrvor lliov niav clash with his w„ 



licnlar j)lcasnrc or gain. No man, liov^ 
ever narrowed to liis own interest, liow^ 
over hardened by selfishnc'ss, can deny 
that tiiere sjirings up within him a great 
idea in ojiposition to int(?r<?st, the idea of 
Duty, tliat an inward voi«e calls liin) 
more or less distinctly to revere and ex- 
ercise Imjiartial Justice, and Univergal 
Good-will. This disinterested principle 
in human nature we call sometimes rea- 
son, sometimes conscience, sometimes 
the moral sense or faculty. But, be its 
name what it may, it is a real principle 
in each of us, and it is the supreme pow. 
cr within us, to be cultivated above all 
others, for on its culture the T\g\\X d^NcX- 
opment of all otiiers depends. TVi^ v^m 
^jons indeed may be Blronget tViau \Yie 
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:• ij«i :i. L>i>iiitrrc««!« '1. 
:._' « !i i.ini a rtir.inl t<i 
■>;• . <.«• (ifoihrr bi'in:;<. 
•". t.l'Iiij-itijiiis wiiii'h 
1. r-t-r u lial liny may. 
• :y <!:.^li Willi lji< par- 
':::ri. Xo man, Iiow- 
• own inlir«^sl. Imw- • 
.'i^iiDj.i.^. can (liMiy. 
■ ;i)iii liiiii a "rrcit 
■^ iT>T. th«' itl»"a ft* 
vtiicr calls Jiiiii 
■< ^ vtrr ami ex- 
V ^1(1 riiivt.Tsal ■ 
'^'^''''' I principle • 
tinios rvd- ■ 
w/^t.-tiim-s 
^ bf its * 

_ '^''^ ^nciple 
*•/'* >w- 
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outward, visible, finite, ever cliaa 
world. We have sight and other bq 
to discern, and limbs and various ft 
ties to secure and apj)ropriate the ir 
rial creation. And vvc iiavc too a pa 
which cannot stop at what we see 
handle, at what exists within the boi 
of space and time, which seeks for 
Infinite, Uncreated Cause, which ca 
rest Ull it ascend to the Eternal, 
comprehending Mind. This we cal 
religious principle, and its grandeur 
not bo exaggerated by human langu; 
for it marks out a being destinec 
I higher communion than with the vi 
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religious principle, and the moral, are 
intimately connected, and grow together. 
The former is indeed tlie perfection and 
highest manifestation of the latter. They 
arc both disinterested. It is the essence 
of true religion to recognise and adore 
in God the attributes of Impartial Jus- 
tice and Universal Love, and to hear him 
commanding us in the conscience to be- 
come what we adore. 

Again. Self-culturo is Intellectual. 
We cannot look into ourselves without 
discovering the intellectual principle, 
the power which thinks, reasons, and 
judges, the power of seeking and acquir- 
ing truth. This indeed we are in no 
danger of overlooking. The intellect 
being the great instrument by which 
men compass their wishes, it draws more 
attention than any of our other powers. 
When we speak to men of improving 
themselves, the fitaX. \\io\\^\. VvxxOvx v^^- 
curs to them is, ihsiX. \Vve^ tsv\si«\.^vN^n^^^^ 
their underslandm^, ia\^ ^^&\. Vv.o^**J^ 
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d skill. By education, men ^^/^^^ 
)Kt exclusively intellectual fyv?/ 
r this, schools and colleges nre ^ 
;ed, and to this the moral and reliji 
;ciplinc of the young is sacrif^^g,,^ 
)w I reverence, as much as any man 
B intellect ; but let us never exalt i 
ove the moral principle. With this ii 

most intimately connected. In this 

culture is founded, and to exalt this 
its highest aim. Whoever desires that 
s intellect may grow up to soundness, 

healthy vigor, must begin with moral 
scipline. Reading and study are not 
lOugh to perfect the power of thought, 
ne thing above all is needful, and that 
the disinterestedness which is the 
try soul of virtue. To gain truth, which 
the great object of the understanding, 
must seek it disinterestedly. Here \% 
e first and grand condition of intelleo- 
h) progresB, I must choose to receive 

truth, no matter how \lbeBLi» on lai- 
/ must follow il, no maUftt iwYiw* 




it leada, what inleresls it oppoaes, 
wliat pereccutioD oc lues it lays me open, 
from what party it aevera me, or to b 
party it alttea. Without thie fairneaa of 
mind, which ia only another phrnae for 
diaintereated love of truth, groat native 
powers of underatanding are perverted 
and lead astray i genius runa wild; "the 
light within Ui becomes darkneaa." The 
subtileatrcaBOnerB, for want of this, chest 
themselves as well as others, and be- 
come entangled in the web of their owi 
BOphiatty. It is a fact well known ii 
the history of science atid philoaophy, 
that men, giRed by nature with singular 
intelligence, have broached the groaaest 
errors, and even sought to undermil 
the grand primitive truths on which h 
nan virtue, dignity, and hope depend. 
And on the other hand, I have known 
instances of men of natarillj taod<>t«Mi. \ 
power* of mind, iiho ^■j ». «vK».\ftt«««-*>\ 
low of truth Md lb*w fe\\Q«-c»«»-'~^^^ 
b«ve gradually fiwn to »ft»^^_^ 
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lite. 1 nougni expands as oy a iiaiural 
elasticity, when the pressure of selfish- 
ness is removed. The moral and reli- 
gious principles of the soul, generously 
cultivated, fertilize the intellect, i^uty, 
faithfully performed, op«ns the mind to 
Truth, both being of one family, alike 
immutable, universal, and everlasting. 

I have enlarged on this subject, be- 
cause the connexion between moral and 
intellectual culture is often overlooked, 
and because the former is oi\en sacrificed 
to the latter. The exaltation of talent, 
as it is called, above virtue and religion 
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is the curse of the age. £du( 
now chiefly a stimulus to learn 
thus men acquire power with 
principles which alone make it 
Talent is worshipped ; but, if • 
from rectitude, it will prove m 
demon than a god. 

Intellectual culture consists, n 
ly, as many are apt to think, in 
lating information, though this i 
tant, but in building up a force of 
which may be turned at will on 
jects, on whi(;h we are called 
judgment. This force is manil 
the concentration of the attentic 
curate penetrating observation, i 
ing complex subjects to their e 
in diving beneath the effect to tl 
in detecting the more subtile di 
and resemblances of things, in 
the future in the present, and e; 
in rising from particular facts to 
laws or universal truths. This 
ertion of the mteWQcX/iXAxvivc^^ 
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views and great principles, cotr^ ^^• 
what is called the philosophlca. 7 
and is especially worthy of cuJ^ 
What it means your own observi^^ 
must have taught you. You must i:>^ 
taken note of two classes of men, n^^ 
one always employed on details, on pa,. 
ticular facts, and the other using these 
facts as foundations of higher, wider 
truths. The latter are philosophers. For 
example, men had for ages seen pieceg 
of wood, stones, metals falling to the 
ground. Newton seized on these partic- 
ular facts, and rose to the idea, that all 
matter tends, or is attracted, towards all 
matter, and then defined the law accord- 
ing to which this attraction or force acts 
at different distances, thus giving us a 
grand principle, which, we have reason 
to think, extends to and controls the 
whole outward creation. One man reads 
a history, and can tell you all its events, 
and there stops. Another combines these 
events^ brings them under one view, and 
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leanis the great causes which are at 
work on this or another nation, and what 
are its great tendencies, whether to free- 
dom or despotism, to one or another 
form of civilization. So one man talks 
continually about the particular actions 
of this or another neighbor ; whilst an- 
other looks beyond the acts to the inward 
principle from which they spring, and 
gathers from them larger views of hu- 
man nature. In a word, one man sees 
all things apart and in fragments, whilst 
another strives to discover the harmony, 
connoxion,unity of all. One of the great 
evils of society is, that men, occupied 
perpetually with petty details, want gen- 
eral truths, want broad and fixed princi- 
ples. Hence many, not wicked, are un- 
stable, habitually inconsistent, as if they 
were overgrown children rather than 
men. To build up that strength of mind, 
which apprehends and cleaves to great 
universal truths, is the highest intcUcc- 
tua] self-cultUTO ', tt»AVkw«k\N«*v^^^^"^^ 
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observe how entirely this culture !*^;7^^*, 
with that of the moral and the rc/zg"^ ^^^ 
principles of our nature, of which i '"X ^re, 
previously spoken. In each oi ti^ ^g^^ 
the improvement of the soul conai&l^ in 
raising it above what is narrow, particu- 
lar, individual, selfish, to the universal 
and unconfined. To improve a man, is 
to liberalize, enlarge him in thought, 
feeling, and purpose. Narrowness of in- 
tellect and heart, this is the degradation 
from which all culture aims to rescue 
the human being. 

Again. Self-culture is Social, or one 
of its great offices is to unfold and puri- 
fy the afiV3ctions, which spring up in- 
stinctively in the human breast, which 
bind together husband and wife, parent 
and child, brother and sister; which 
bind a man to friends and neighbors, to 
his country, and to the suffering who fall 
under his eye, wherever they belong. 
The culture of these is an important part 
i of our worky and it consists in convert* 



JDg ihem from instincts into principleB 
from natural inia Bpiritiiul attachmeotB 
in giving 4hem a rationalj moralj and 
Loly cliaracler. For example, our affec- 



childrc 



II for 

ive ; and if it continue buch, it ri 
Llllo ubovs tlie bruto's attiichtnent lo 
'oiing. But when a parent iofuaes i: 
lis natural luve for his offspring moral 
Lnd rcligioua principle, w 



gurcl I 



cbild B 



lltgoni 



Hpiritual, immortal boing, an 
hitn im such, and desires firit 
maka liitiJ disin lores led, noble, a worthy 
child of God, and tho friaud of h 



1 the 



a a gens 



and holy Bantimcnl. It resembles God'a 
palernal love for his spiritual familj. A 
like purity and dignity we mual ain 
give to all our affections. 

Again. Self-ciihure is Practical, c 
proposes an one of its chief ends la 

indcrlake, Wt w*«i. m; 



nUjf in eiJietgBnciflB, \d timet .^/^^^^ , 
illy, danger, anil iriiil. But ^^^"^ 
/cr tblg and olhor lopits for vv-^^,- 
Eiva nu time, I shall conline myBel ^ - 
H> brftncIiBS Drself-GiillGre, which 1,"^^^ 
jen almoBl wholly overlooked in r^*-" 
lucalion of the people, and wKicli 
jght not (□ he so slighted. 
In looking nt our nsluro, wo diaooTor, 
nong i(g ndniiralile endownienlB, lli« 
mso or perception of Bennty. We sue 
le germ of this in every hunrnn being, 
id ihars ia no jiower which ndmllg 
'eater cullivatiou; and why should it 
3t be cheriehect iu all ! It doBerveB ra- 
ark, thai the provisioa for this piitUM* 
le is inSnito in the universe. There ia 
It a, very uiinule poition of (lie creaUon 
hich we can lurn into fuod and clolhGi, 
' ^rnlificrlion for the bodj ; but thft 



be used lo ni\ri\ift«i\ 
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pervading presence. It unfolds in the 
numberless flowers of the spring. It 
waves in the branches of the trees and 
the green blades of grass. It haunts the 
depths of the earth and sea, and gleams 
out in the hues of the shell and the pre- 
cious stone. And not only these minute 
objects, but the ocean, the mountains, 
the clouds, the heavens, the stars, the ris- 
ing and setting sun, all overflow with 
beauty. The universe is its temple ; and 
those men who are alive to it cannot lifl 
their eyes without feeling themselves 
encompassed with it on every side. Now 
this beauty is so precious, the enjoy- 
ments it gives are so refined and pure, 
so congenial with our tenderest and no- 
ble feelings, and so akin to worship, that 
it is painful to think of the multitude of 
men as living in the midst of it, and 
-living almost as blind to it, as if^ iti- v 
stead of this favT etiTXVv wv^ ^wvwiJ^ ^^.-^ ^V 
they were tenants o^ «^ ^>vtt%«k<^'~ ^ 



►Xv, 



K^ 



infinite joy is \oe1 to iVe N««t^^^ 
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want of culture of this spirv "^^^ 
merit. Suppose that 1 wer ^ / 
cottage, and to see its waWft // 
the choicest pictures of Raph 
every spare nook filled with st «y^ ~ 
the most exquisite workmanship ^ 
that I were to learn, that neither 
woman, nor child ever cast an ey^ "^ 
these miracles of art, how should I f 
their privation ', how should I Want u 
open their eyes, and to help tlieoi to 
comprehend and feel the loveliness and 
grandeur which in vain courted their no- 
tice. But every husbandman is livior 
in sight of the works of n diviner artist* 
and how much would his existence be 
elevated, could he see the glory which 
shines forth in their forms, hues, propor- 
tions, and moral expression! I have 
spoken only of the beauty of nature, but 
how much of this mysterious charm is 
' /bund in the nJegant aria, and e«^^laUy 
io JJtorature ? Tiie beat booka \\a.N« iiM«k 
beauty. The greatest trutha axe wwai^ 
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if not linked with beauty, and the 
their way most surely and deepl 
the soul when arrayed in this the 
ural and fit attire. Now no man re 
the true culture of a man, in who 
sensibility to the beautiful is no 
ished ; and I know of no condil 
life from which it should be exc 
Of all luxuries this is the cheape 
most at 'hand ; and it seems to 
be most important to those cone 
where coarse labor tends to give a 
ness to the mind. From the diffu 
the sense of beauty in ancient C 
and of the taste for music in r 
Germany, we learn that the pei 
large may partake of refined gr 
tions, which have hitherto been t 
to be necessarily restricted to a fe 
What beauty is, is a question 
the most penetrating minds have i 
isfactorily anaweiedi*, ivot^'w^t^ 
IB this the p\ac« fot ^\*c\i^«v^ 
one thing 1 vJOuVd %vj % ^^^ 
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the outward creation is intim^^ 
lated to the lovely, grand, in^ 
attributes of the soul. It is the 
or expression of these. Matter 
beautiful to us, when it seems to y^^ 
material aspect, its inertness, finitew^^ 
and grossness, and by the ethereal j^ ^ 
ness of its forms and motions scems^^ 
approach spirit; when it images to ug 
pure and gentle affections ; when i| 
spreads out into a vastncss which is a 
shadow of the Infinite; or when in more 
awful shapes and movements it speaks 
of the Omnipotent. Thus outward beaa- 
ty is akin to something deeper and ud- 
seen, is the reflection of spiritual attri- 
butes; and of consequence the way to 
see and feel it more and more keenly is 
to cultivate those moral, religious, intel- 
lectual and social principles of which I 
have already spoken, and which are the 
^ glory of tliQ spiritual nature *, «li\<^\ \k«x&« 
this, thatyoa may see, what V am amAOQa 
to 8bo\v^ the harmony wViicVi wAwm 
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among all branches of human culture, 
or how each forwards and is aided by 
all. 

There is another power, which each 
man should cultivate according to his 
ability, but which is very much neglect- 
ed in the mass of the people," and that is 
I the power of Utterance. A man was 
i not made to shut up his mind in itself; 
j but to give it voice and to exchange it 
i for other minds. Speech is one of our 
grand distinctions from the brute. Our 
power over others- lies not so much in 
the amount of thought within us, as in 
the power of bringing it out. A man of 
more than ordinary intellectual vigor 
may, for want of expression, be a cy- 
pher, without significance, in society. 
And not only does a man influence oth- 
ers, but he greatly aids his own intellect, 
by giving distinct and forcible utterance . 
to his thoughts. "W^ wtk^^t^NKcA as».->v 
sel ves better , out coTic«^>aoti% ^«^ '^'^^^ 
/ er, by the very ottoiX to m^a^A^^c^^^^ 
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to another. Our social rank loo de^ ^^^ 
a good deal on our power of ullei ^uc^^ 
The principal distinction between wjb. 
arc called gentlemen and the vulgar 11^ 
in this, that the latter are awkward i ^ 
manners, and are especially wanting it) 
propriety, clearness, grace, and force of 
utterance. A man who cannot open his 
lips without breaking a ruJe of grammar, 
without showing in his dialect or brogue 
or uncouth tones his want of cultivation, 
or without darkening his meaning by a 
confused, unskilful mode of communica- 
tion, cannot take the place to which per- 
haps his native good sense entitles him. 
To have intercourse with respectable 
people, we must speak their language. 
On this account, I am glad that grammar 
and a correct pronunciation are taught 
in the common schools of this city. 
These are not trifles ; nor are they su- 
perfluous to any class of people. They 
give a man access to social advantageffi 
OD which his improvement very much 
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depends. Tbe power of utterance should 
be included by all in their plans of self- 
culture. 

I have now given a few views of the 
culture, the improvement, which every 
man should propose to himself. I have 
all along gone on the principle, that a 
man has within him capacities of growth, 
which deserve and will reward intense, 
unrelaxing toil. I do not look on a hu- 
man being as a machine, made to be 
kept in actioM by a foreign force, to ac- 
complisl) an unvarying succession of mo- 
tions, to do a fixed amount of work, and 
then to fall to pieces at death, but as a 
being of free spiritual powers ; and I 
place little value on any culture, but 
that which aims to bring out these and 
to give them perpetual impulse and ex- 
pansion. I am aware, that this view is 
far from being universal. The common 
notion hai been, that the mass of the 
people need no other culture than is 
necessary to fit them fot \^«« n'«xvs^%\ 
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; and though this error is passing 
it is far from being exploded. But 
ound of a man's culture lies in his 
if not in his calling. His powers 
> be unfolded on account of their 
rent dignity, not their outward di- 
on. He is to be educated, because 
s a man, not because he is to make 
es, nails, or pins. A trade is plainly 
, the great end of his being, for his 
nd cannot bo shut up in it ; his force of 
ought cannot bo exhausted on it. He 
IS faculties to which it gives no action, 
id deep wants it cannot answer. Poemi, 
id systems of theology and philosophyi 
hich have made some noise in the 
orld, have been wrought at the work- 
Bnch and amidst the toils of the field 
[ow often, when the arms are mecha' 
lally plying a trade, does the mind, J 
I reverie or day-dreams, escape to 
ads of the earth ! How often do' 
ioufl heart of woman mingle thf 
/ of all tboughtM^ that of '^^ 




houBGJiold drudgnry ! tindouh 
lo perfect JiLiiiiEEf ill bia I 
by it he ie lo earn bia brcnJ and 

!Sl good. 1 
were, bra lot would ho bnrder tl 
of ihe lEferior animalB, for wLoii 
sprcuda a tnble and weaves a Wi 
williout a caroof tlipir own. 1 
bo mado cliipHy lo minister to ill 
of |[|C 
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eda of w 



mnoiiBurpiirpoEe,aiid 
LB worth more tlinn all the outwar 
terial tnleresiB of a world. It esii 
itself, for its own perfoclion, and 
Dot be enilaved to it* own or olbci 
You loll U10, thai It 1 
culture ii DBEiled for men who are 

high itttioiu, bul nol fot wiO^ 



A.ing. iruin anu goouness an 
precious, in whatever sphere 
found. Besides, men of all c 
sustain equally the relations, w 
birth to the highest virtues and 
the highest powers. The laboi 
a mere laborer. He has closi 
responsible connexions with 
his fellow-creatures. He is a 
band, father, friend, and Chrif 
belongs to a home, a country, 
a race ; and is such a man to b< 
ed only for a trade ? Was he 
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all be studied and comprehended, before 
the work of education can be thoroughly 
performed ; and yet to all conditions 
this greatest work on earth is equally 
committed by God. What plainer proof 
do we need that a higher culture, than 
has yet been dreamed of, is needed by our 
whole race. 

II. I now proceed to inquire into the 
Means by which the self-culture, just 
described, may be promoted ; and here I 
know not where to begin. The subject 
is so extensive, as well as important, that 
I feel myself unable to do any justice to 
it, especially in the limits to which I am 
confined. I beg you to consider me as 
presenting but hints, and such as have 
offered themselves with very little re- 
search to my own mind. 

And, first, the great means of self-cul- 
ture, that which includes all the t«.«.l^ 
I IB to faflten on this cvAtax^ «» «v« ^x\i»x 
/ End, to determine deWbex^X-^M ^^^ ^^^^ 
lemnly, that we viU maVe X\i^ ^^ "" 



the best means are worth ViU\ 
it the poorest become mighty 
see thousands, with every c 
of improvement which wcalt 
er, with teachers, libraries, s 
tus, bringing nothing to pass, . 
with few helps, doing won 
simply because the latter are 
and the former not. A man 
finds means, or, if he cannot fi 
them. A vigorous purpose mi 
out of little, breathes power i 
instruments, disarms difficu 
even turns them into assistanc 
ry condition has means of proK 
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seized on clearly and vigorously, burns 
like a living coal in the soul. He, who 
deliberately adopts a great end, has, by 
this act, half accomplished it, has scaled 
the chief barrier to success. 

One thing is essential to the strong 
purpose of self-culture now insisted on, 
namely, faith in the practicableness of 
this culture. A great object, to awaken 
resolute choice, must be seen to be with- 
in our reach. The truth, that progress is 
the very end of our being, must not be 
received as a tradition, but comprehend- 
ed and felt as a reality. Our minds are 
apt to pine and starve, by being impris- 
oned within what we have already at- 
tained. A true faith, looking up to 
something better, catching glimpses of a 
distant perfection, prophesying to our- 
selves improvements proportioned to our 
conscientious labors, gives energy of 
purpose, gives vi\w^% \o Vt^^ ^w\n -a^vX^ 
this faith wiW coTi\.\x\\Mj\\^ igtov^ >^ ^-^ 
quainting ouTBeW^a viVi\v ov« o^^^^ 



oi wmcii ail our uouks are iraiibci ipin, x 
I moat), nature, revelation, tlic iiuinan 
! soul, and iiunian life, are freely unfolded 
to every eye. Tlie great sources of wis- 
dom arc experience and observation ; 
and these are denied to none. To open 
and fix our eyes upon what passes with- 
out and within us, is tlio most fruitful 
study. Books are chieily useful, as tbe^ 
help us to interpret wliat we see und r 
pcrience. Wlicn tliey absorb men 
tliey sometimes do, and turn them 
observation of nature and life, tlie 
eratc a learned folly, for which t) 
sense of tlw iaborer could ~~* 
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changed but at great loss. It deserves 
attention that the greatest men have been 
formed without the studies, which at 
present are thought by many most need- 
ful to improvement. Homer, Plato, De- 
mosthenes, never heard the name of 
chemistry, and knew less of the solar 
system, than a boy in our common 
schools. Not that these sciences are un- 
important ; bat the lesson is, that human 
improvement never wants the means, 
where the purpose of it is deep and 
earnest in the soul. 

The purpose of self-culture, this is the 
life and strength of alt the methods we 
use fur our own elevation. I reiterate this 
principle on account of its great impor- 
tance ; and I would add a remark to pre- 
vent its misapprehension. When I speak 
of the purpose of self-culture, I mean, 
that it should be sincere. In other words, 
we must make self-culture really and 
truly our end, or choose it for its own 
Bake, and not meteV^ «a ^ \kv^%sl%^x v^-\ 
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strumcnt of something else. And here 
I touch a common and very pernicious 
error. Not a few persons desire to. im- 
prove tJicmsclves only to get property 
and to rise in the world ; but such do not 
properly choose improvement, but some- 
thing outward and foreign to tiicmselves; 
and so low an impulse can produce only 
a stinted, partial, uncertain growth. A 
man, as I have said, is to cultivate him- 
self because he is a man. He is to start 
with the conviction, that there is some- 
thing greater within him thati in the 
whole material creation, than in all the 
worlds which press on the eye and ear; 
and that inward improvements have a 
worth and dignity in themselves, quite 
distinct from the power they give over 
outward things. Undoubtedly a man ' 
to labor to better his condition, but fi 
to better himself. If ho knows no h' 
er use of his mind than to invent 
drudgq for his body, his cose is d 
ate aa far as culture is concernArl. 
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In these remarks, I do not mean tc 
recommend to the laborer indifference 
to his outward lot. I hold it important, 
that every man in every class should 
possess the means of comfort, of health, 
of neatness in food and apparel, and of 
occasional retirement and leisure. These 
are good in themselves, to be sought for 
their own 8akes,and still more, they are 
important means of the self-culture for 
which I am pleading. A. clean, comfort- 
able dwelling, with wholesome meals, is 
no small aid to intellectual and moral 
progress. A man living in a damp cel- 
lar or a garret open to rain and snow, 
breathing the foul air of a filthy room, 
and striving without success to appease 
hunger on scanty or unsavory food, is 
n danger V)f abandoning himself to a 
esperate, selfish recklessness. Improve 
\en your lot. Multiply comforts, and 
11 more get wealth if you can by hon- 
ible means, and if it do not cost too 
ch. A true c\x\X\N^>JiQiiv ^1 ^^ \kc»s^\ 
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/ard you in your worldly 

you ought to use it for 

ly, beware, lest this end 

iest your motives sink as 

n improves, lest you fall 

) miserable passion of vying 

•ound you in show, luxury, 

. Cherish a true respect for 

Feel that your nature is 

; than everything which is 

ou. He who has not caught 

>f his own rational and spirit- 

of something within himself 

the world and allied to the 

rants the true spring of that 

self-culture, on which 1 have 

the first of all the means of 

jnt. 

d to another impoftant mep 
ture, and this is the contrc 
appetites. To raise the 
llcciiml nature, wc mu 
animal, ScnsuaVily 
hich very many bo\ 
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plunged and lost. Among the most pros- 
perous classes, what a vast amount of 
intellectual life is drowned in luxurious 
excesses. It is one great curse of wealth, 
that it is used to pamper the senses ; and 
among the poorer classes, though luxury 
is wanting, yet a gross feeding of\en pre- 
vails, under which the spirit is whelm- 
ed. It is a sad sight to walk through our 
streets, and to see how many countenan- 
ces bear marks of a lethargy and a brutal 
coarseness, induced by unrestrained in- 
dulgence. Whoever would cultivate the 
soul, must restrain the appetites. I am 
not an advocate for the doctrine, that an- 
'mal food was not meant for man ; but 
hat this is used among us to excess, that 
s a people we should gain much in 
(ecrfulness, activity, and buoyancy of 
nd, b)' less gross and stimulating food, 
m strongly inclined to believe. Above 
let me urge on \V\a^^ ^V» ^as^^ 
g out and e\eN«Xft X\\«« ^^^"^^."^^ 
to abstam from \.\\tk xvw. ^"^ ^^ 



this eti'ect is produced to a moQi 
tent, even when drunkenness i 
ed. Not a few men, called tei 
and who have thought thcmseh 
have learned, on abstaining from 
of ardent spirits, that for yea 
minds had been clouded, imps 
moderate drinking, without th 
pecting the injury. Multitudes 
city are berefl of half their intt 
energy, by a degree of indulgenc 
passes for innocent. Of all the 
the working class, this is the di 
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would take their just place in societ 
They are under solemn obligations \ 
give their sanction to every effort for it 
suppression. They ought to regard ai 
their worst enemies, (though uninten- 
tionally such,) as the enemies of their 
rights, dignity, and influence, the men 
who desire to flood city and country 
with distilled poison. I lately visited a 
flourishing village, and on expressing to 
one of the respected inhabitants the 
I pleasure I felt in witnessing so many 
signs of progress, he replied, that one of 
the causes of the prosperity I witnessed 
was the disuse of ardent spirits by the 
>eopIe. And this reformation we may 
e assured wrought something higher 
\an outward prosperity. In almost ev- 
Y family so improved, we cannot doubt 
It the capacities of the parent for in- 
ectual and moral improvement were 
irged, and iVie hv^qcca q.^ ^^svrrnnss^^ 

vorking men Xo \A«k \i»\^^^^ 



made far and wide, to annul at 
ent moment a recent law for 
pression of the sale of ardent 
such quantities as favor inten 
I know, that there are intelli 
good men, who believe, that, in 
this law, government transce 
limits, left its true path, and es 
a precedent for legislative int< 
with all our pursuits and pleas 
one here looks more jealously 
ernment than myself. But I i 
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vidual rights and social order. For this 
end it ordains a penal code, erects pris- 
ons, and inflicts fearful punishments. 

, Now if it be true, that a vast proportion 
uf the crimes, which government is in- 
stituted to prevent and repress, have 
their orgin in the use of ardent spirits; 
if our poor-houses, work-houses, jails, 
and penitentiaries arc tenanted in a great 
degree by those, whose first and chief im- 
pulse to crime came from the distillery 
and dram-shop; if murder and theft, the 
most fearful outrages on property and life, 
are most frequently the issues and con- 
summation of intemperance, is not gov- 
ernment bound to restrain by legislation 
the vending of the stimulus to these ter- 
rible social wrongs ? Is government 
never to act as a parent, never to remove 
the causes or occasions of wrong doing ? 
Has it but one instrument for repressing 
crime, namely , ipuVA\<i,vT4S»m^^'^^^'^'^'^*\ 
ment, an ovU ouVy ix^^^tvox \.o Q.xvec.^^ ^ 
goverment a uawpet^aoemvL ^ 
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lere, by imposing restraints 

3, which does no imaginable 

1 can plead no benefit confer- 

y or mind, which unfits the 

- the discharge of his doty to 

ry, and which, above all, stirs 

lo the perpetration of most of 

38, from which it is the highest 

U solemn office of government 

ct society ? 

le now to another important mea- 
f self-culture, and this is, inter- 
with superior minds. I have insist- 
ur own activitv as essential to our 
IS ; but we were not made to live 
mce alone. Society is as needful 
s air or food. A child doomed to 
oneliness, growing up withoo 
•r sound of human beings, wov 
t forth equal power witii m' 
; and a man, never brought 
with minds superioT lo Vv\ft 
babJjr run one and the Mm 
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round of thought and action to tho end 
of life. 

It is chiefly through books that wo en- 
joy intercourse with superior minds, and 
these invaluable means of communica- 
tion are in the reach of all. In' tho best 
books, great men talk to us, give us their 
most precious thoughts, and pour their 
souls into ours. God bo thanked for 
books. They arc the voices of the dis- 
tant and the dead, and make us heirs of 
the spiritual life of past ages. Books 
are the true levellers. They give to all, 
who will faithfully use them, the socie- 
ty, the spiritual presence of the best and 
greatest of our race. No matter how 
poor I am. No matter though the pros- 
perous of my own time will not enter 
my obscure dwelling. If the Sacred 
Writers will enter and take up their 
abode under my roof, if Milton. wvU ^x^^n^. 
my threshold to ain^^ Xo m^ o^ ^vkx^^>a» 
and Shak*pearoloov^TkXome>Xv^^^^ 
of imagination and iVv^ ^otVvcv^ "^ 
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ship, and 1 may bccumo a cultivat 
tliough excluded i'ruin wliat is cal 
best society in the place wliero I 
To make this means of cultun 
tiial, a man must select good bool< 
as have been written by right-] 

I and strong-minded men, real th 
who, instead of diluting by ro{ 
what others say, have something 
for themselves, and write to givi 
to full earnest souls ; and these 
must not bo skimmed over for 
ment, but read with fixed attonti 
a reverential love of truth. In sc 
books, we may be aided much b 
who have studied more than oui 
But, afler all, it is best to be dete 
in this particular a good deal by r 
tastes. The best books for a iwai 

always those which the w\m 
wend, but o/loncr which meeX^ 
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liar wants, the natural thirst of his mind, 
and therefore awaken interest and rivet 
thought. And here it may be well to 
observe, not only in regard to books but 
in other respects, that self-culture must 
vary with the individual. All means do 
not equally suit us all. A man must un- 
fold himself freely, and should respect 
the peculiar gifts or biases by which na- 
ture has distinguished him from others. 
Self-culture does not demand the sacri- 
fice of individuality. It does not regu- 
larly apply an established machinery, for 
the sake of torturing every man into one 
rigid shape, called perfection. As the 
human countenance, with the same fea- 
tures in us all, is diversified without end 
in the race, and is never the same in any 
two individuals, so the human soul, with 
the same grand powers and laws, ex- 
pands into an infinite variety of forms^ 
I and would be vrofuW^ «.>a»\ft^ Vj xsw^^'iss 
/ of culture, rcquifm^ ^W t«v^^ \»\vi^^^^ 
/ same lesson or lo box\(VXo x\\«i «»2«^^ ^"^ 
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I know how ivdxxl. U is to some men 
especially to those who spend much timi 
in manual labor, to fix attention oi 
books. Let them strive to overcome tbi 
difficulty, by choosing subjects of dee] 
interest, or by reading in company witJ 
those whom they love. Nothing cai 
supply the place of books. They ar 
cheering or soothing companions in soli 
tudc, illness, afiliction. The wealth o 
both continents would not compcnsat 
for the good they impart. Let ever 
man, if possible, gather some good booJ 
under his roof, and obtain access forhir 
self and family to some social libra 
Almost any luxury should be sacrifi' 
to this. 

One of the very interesting featur 
our times is the multiplication of h 
and their distribution through a' 
ditions of society. At a small f 
/a man can now poBSeaa luxuat 
/ most precious treaaurea of l^i^% 
/ aiure. Books, once con&ned U 
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thoir costliness, are now accessible to 
the multitude ; and in this way a change 
of habits is going on in society, highly 
favorable to the culture of the people. 
Instead of depending on casual rumor 
and loose conversation for most of their 
knowledge and objects of thought ; in- 
stead of forming their judgments in 
crowds, and receiving their chief excite- 
ment from the voice of neighbors, men 
are now learning to study and reflect 
alone, to follow out subjects continuous- 
ly, to determine for themselves what 
shall engage their minds, and to call to 
their aid the knowledge, original views, 
and reasonings of men of all countries and 
ages ; and the results must be, a dcliber- 
atcness and independence of judgment, 
and a thoroughness and extent of infor- 
mation, unknown in former times. The 
diffusion of these silent teachers^ hQc\VA^x 
through the wVio\© <iom\a\vci\Vi ^ "^^ '^^ \ 
work greater effect* xV\«xv «tvXv«^ ""^^xi 
chinery, and VefgLaXatAOXi. \N^^Jg^ 



nations. 

Another important means of self-cul- 
ture is to free ourselves from the power 
of human opinion and example, except 
as far as this is sanctioned by our own 
deliberate judgment. We are all prone 
to keep the level of those we live with, 
to repeat their words, and dress our 
minds as well as bodies af)er their fash- 
ion ; and hence the spiritless tamenoss 
of our characters and lives. Our great- 
est danger is not from the grossly wick- 
ed around us, but from [the worldly, un- 
reflecting multitude, who are borne along 
as a stream by foreign impulse, and bear us 
along with them. Even the influence ( f 
superior minds may harm us, by bowing us 
to servile acquiescence and daxtvi^lTk^ our 
spiritual activity. The gxeax. m%^ o^ \\i-\ 
torcousc with othor iniiiAa \» \o«.<vt>\^ 
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our own, to whet our appetite f 
to carry our thoughts beyond ti 
tracks. We need connexions wii 
thinkers to make us thinkers too. 
of the chief arts of self-culture 
unite the childlike teachableness, \ 
gratefully welcomes light from t 
human being who can give it, with i 
ly resistance of opinions however 
rent, of influences however generi 
revered, which do not approve the 
selves to our deliberate judgment. 1^ 
ought, indeed, patiently and conscii 
tiously to strengthen your reason by o 
cr men's intelligence, but you must ] 
prostrate it before them. Espcciall> 
there springs up within you any view 
God's word or universe, any sentim 
or aspiration which seems to you o 
higher order than what you meetabro 
give reverent heed to it ; inquire inti 
earnestly, solemwV^, \i^ \^«!V. nxv>s 
blindly, for it ma^ Vie \v.w'^v>i\.vysv*>' 



may be tbo DivVtivX^ mw\xv%N« 
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a new revelation, not siipcrnatuTal, oV:^ ^ 
still most precious, of truth or duty, ^^^ 
if after inquiry it so appear, then \el Ino 
clamor, or scorn, or desertion turn you 
from it. Be true to your own highest 
convictions. Intimations from our own 
souls of sonietliing more perfect than 
others tench, if faithfully followed, give 
us a consciousness of spiritual force and 
progress, never experienced by the vul- 
gar of high life ur low life, who march as 
they are drilled, to the step of their times. 
Some, I know, will wonder, that I 
should think the mass of the people ca- 
pable of such intimations and glimpses 
of truth, as I have just supposed. These 
are commonly thought to be the prerog- 
ative of men of genius, who seem to be 
born to give law to the minds of the 
multitude. Undoubtedly nature has her 
nobility, and sends forth a few to be em- 
inently " lights of the world " But it 
is also true, that a portion of the same 
/divine fire la given to all \ for the many 
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thought in themselves. Ever 
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to u stand. Even the child sta 
problems which jihilosojihy 
• to solve for ages. But on th 
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that the power of original 
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tral truth. Thus illuminations, inward 
suggestions, are not confined to a favor- 
ed few, but visit all who devote them- 
selves to a generous self-culture. 

Another means of self-culture may be 
found by every man in his Condition or 
Occupation, be it what it may. Had I 
time, I might go through all conditions 
of life, from the most conspicuous to the 
most obscure, and might show how each 
furnishes continual aids to improvement. 
But I will take one example, and that is, 
of a man living by manual labor. This 
may be made the means of self-cul- 
ture. For instance, in almost all labor, 
a man exchanges his strength for an 
equivalent in the form of wages, pur- 
chase-money, or some other product. In 
other words, labor is a system of con- 
tracts, bargains, imposing mutual obliga- 
tions. Now the man, who, in workiu^ 
DO matter in w\\tiI via.^ , *v.\\\^^ ^^^x^^'^^ 
aUy to fuia\ b\8 obW^iaXxoTi^ v\v^xonx^ 
to do his YrhoU vioxVl «^vvV^=^^ 
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his nature. 

Nor is this all. Labor is a school of 
benevolence as well as justice. A man 
to support himself must serve others. 
He must do or produce something for 
their comfort or gratification. This is 
one of the beautiful ordinations of Prov- 
idence, that, to get a living, a man mus' 
be useful. Now this usefulness ought 
be an end in his labor as truly as to p 
his living. He ought to think of the 
cGt of those he works for, as well 
/j/s own ; and in so doing, \iv i 
amidst his sweat and toil to aeivi 
ua well as himself, he is exerc\a 
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j growing in benevolence, as truly ns if lie 
■ were distributing bounty with a large 
hand to tlie poor. Such a motive hal- 
lows and dignifies the commonest pur- 
suit. It is strange that laboring men do 
not think more of the vast usefulness of 
their toils, and take a benevolent pleas- 
ure in them on this account. Tiiis beau- 
tiful city, with its houses, furniture, 
markets, public walks, and numberless 
accommodations, has grown up under 
the hands of artisans and other laborers, 
and ought tiiey not to take a disinterest- 
ed joy in their work ? One would think, 
that a carpenter or mason, on passing a 
house which he had reared, would say 
to himself, " this work of mine is giving 
comfort and enjoyment every day and 
hour to a family, and will continue to be 
a kindly shelter, a domestic gathering- 
place, an abode of affection, for a centu- . 
ry or more aftet \ «\««^ Vsv ^^ ^n»n.*V n. 
and ought not a |^exiexo\» *^'^'*'^^'^^'^'°'^^|^ 
spring up at the X\io\i%^N.^ Vc-^^^ 
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There is ono circumstance attending 
all conditions of life, which may and 
ought to he turned to the use of self-cul- 
ture. Every condition, he it what it 
may, has hardships, hazards, pains. We 
try to escape them ; we pine for a shel- 
tered lot, for a smooth path, for cheering 
friends, and unhrokcn success. But 
Providence ordains storms, disasters, hos- 
tilities, sufferings; and the great ques- 
tion, whether we shall live to any pur- 
pose or not, whether wo shall grow 
strong in mind and heart, or he weak 
and pitiable, depends on nothing so much 
as on our use of these adverse circum- 
stances. Outward evils are designed to 
school our passions, and to rouse our fac- 
ulties and virtues into intenser action. 
Sometimes they seem to create new pow- 
ers. Difficulty is the element, and re- 
sistance the true work of a man. Self- 
culture never goes on so fast, as when 
embarrassed circumstances, the opposi- 
tion of men or \V\e fAfeiRWQNA^^w^v^'^'^^- 



us on our mwara resuuiuvB, butu » 
strength to God, clear up to us the 
purpose of life, and inspire calm n 
tion. No greatness or goodness is ^ 
much, unless tried in these fires, 
ships are not on this account to be s 
for. They come fast enough of 
selves, and we are in more dan| 
sinking under, than of needing 
But when God sends them, they a 
ble means of self-culture, and as 
let us meet and bear them chee 
Thus all parts of our condition d 
pressed into the service of self-im 
ment. 
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of the multitude is necessary to the 
support of a republic ; but it is equally 
true, that a republic is a powerful means 
of educating the multitude. It is the 
people's University. In a free state, 
solemn responsibilities are imposed on 
every citizen ; great subjects are to be 
discussed ; great interests to be decided. 
The individual is called to determine 
measures affecting the well being of mil- 
lions and the destinies of posterity. He 
must consider not only the internal re- 
lations of his native land, but its con- 
nexion with foreign states, and judge of 
a policy which touches the whole civil- 
ized world. He is called by his* partici- 
pation in the national sovereignty, to 
cherish public spirit, a regard to the gen- 
eral weal. A man, who purposes to dis- 
charge faithfully these obligations, is 
carrying on a generous self-culture. 
The great public questions, which di- 
vide opinioD around him, and ^tov^kj^ 
eMrnoat discuBBioTk, o£ iv^e^wvx^ voNvg^ 
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principles, and spirit, though far less than 
the exaggeration of passion affirms; and, 
as far as conscience allows, a man should 
support that, which he thinks best. In 
one respect, however, all parties agree. 
They all foster that pestilent spirit, which 
I now condemn. In all of them, party 
spirit rages. Associate men together for 
a common cause, be it good or bad, and 
array against them a body resolutely 
pledged to an opposite interest, and a 
Dew passion, quite distinct from the orig- 
inal sentiment which brought them to- 
gether, a fierce, fiery zeal, consisting 
chiefly of aversion to those who differ 
from them, is roused within them into 
fearful activity. Human nature seems 
incapable of a stronger, more unrelent- 
ing passion. It is hard enough for an 
individual, when contending all alone 
for an interest or an opinion, to keep 
down his pride, wilfulness, love of vic- 
tory, anger, and other personal feelings. 
But let him join a m\\VaXxAa \sl^"«^ ^«assN» 
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md, without singular self-con- 
oceivcs into his single breast 
nicncc, obstinacy, and vindic- 
of all. The triumph of hia 
omcs ininieasurably dearer to 
the principle, true or false, 
s the original ground of divis- 
» conflict becomes a struggle 
inciple but for power, for vic- 
thc dospcratcness, the wick- 
such struggles, is the great 
' liistory. In truth, it matters 
t men divide about, whether it 
)f land or precedence in a pro- 
Let them but begin to fight for 
f-will, ill-will, the rage for vie 
dread of mortification and i 
e the trifle as weighty r 
life and death. The Grf> 
mpire was shaken to its f 
rties, which differed on 
s of charioteers at th 
Party spirit is sing 
rai jndependem 
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proportion as he drinks into it, sees, 
hears, judges by the senses and under- 
standings of his party. He surrenders the 
freedom of a man, tlie right of using and 
speaking his own mind, and echoes the 
applauses or maledictions, with which 
the loaders or passionate ) artisans see fit 
that the country should ring. On all 
points parties are to be distrusted ', but 
OD no one so much as on the character 
of opponents. These, if you may trust 
what you hear, are always men without 
principle and truth, devoured by selfish- 
ness, and thirsting for their own eleva- 
tion, though on their country's ruin. 
When I was young, I was accustomed to 
hear pronounced with abhorrence, al- 
most with execration, the names of men, 
who are now hailed by their former foes 
tf the champions of grand principles, and 
as worthy of the highest public trusts. 
This lesson of early experience, which 
later years have corroborated, will never 
be forgotten. 
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Of our present political division ^ / 
have of course nothing to say. '^ut 
among the current topics of party, tb&ra 
are certain accusations and recrimina^ 
tions, grounded on differences of sociaE 
condition, which seem to me so unfriend- 
ly to the improvement of individuals 
and the community, that I ask the privi- 
lege of giving them a moment's notice. 
On one side we are told, that the rich 
are disposed to trample on the poor ; and 
on the other, that the poor look with 
evil eye and hostile purpose on the 
possessions of the rich. These outcries 
seem to me alike devoid of truth and 
alike demoralizing. As for the rich, 
who constitute but a handful of our pop- 
ulation, who possess not one peculiar 
privilege, and what is more, who pos- 
sess comparatively little of the property 
of the country, it is wonderful, that they 
should be objects of alarm. The vast 
and ever-growing property of this coan- 
try, where is it.^ Locked ap in a few 
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hands? lioarded in a few strongboxes? 
It is diil'used like the atmosphere, and 
almost as variable, changing hands with 
the seasons, shifting from rich to poor, 
nut by the violence but by the industry 
and skill of the latter class. The wealth 
of the rich is as a drop in the ocean ; and 
it is a well known fact, that those men 
among us, who are noted for their opu- 
lence, exert hardly any political powci 
on the community. That the rich dc 
tlieir whole duty ; that thoy adopt, a£ 
they should, the great object of the so- 
cial state, which is the elevation of the 
people in intelligence, character, and 
condition, cannot be pretended ; but thai 
they feel for the physical sufferings ol 
their brethren, that they stretch out lib- 
eral hands for the succor of the poor and 
for the support of useful public institu- 
tions, cannot be denied. Among them 
are admirable specimens of humanity. 
There is no warrant for holding them Uf 
to luspicion as the people's foes. 
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to the claims of justice and religion, so 
profligately tlioiiglitless of the peace and 
safety of their families, as to be prepar- 
ed to make a wreck of social order, for 
the sake of dividing among themselves 
the spoils of the rich, which would not 
support the community for a month? 
(Jndouhtedly there is insecurity in all 
stages of society, and so there must be, 
until communities shall be regenerated 
by a higher culture, reaching and quick- 
ening all classes of the people ; but 
there is not, I believe, a spot on earth, 
where property is safer than here, be- 
cause, nowhere else is it so equally and 
righteously diffused. In aristocracies, 
where wealtii exists in enormous mass- 
es, which have been entailed for ages 
by a partial legislation on a favored few, 
and where the multitude, af\er the sleep 
of ages, are waking up to intelligence, 
to self-respect, and to a knowledge of 
their rights, property is exposed to shocks 
which are not to be dreaded ^\si»vv%^vn.- 
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selves. Here indeed as elsewhere, amon 
the less prosperous members of llie com 
munity, there are disappointed, dcspoi 
ate men, ripe for tumult and civil strife 
but it is also true, that the most strikin 
and honorable distinction of this couc 
try is to be found in the intelligence 
character, and condition of the gree 
working class. To me it seems, the 
the great danger to property hero is nc 
from the laborer, but from those who ar 
making haste to be rich. For example 
in this Commonwealth, no act has beci 
thought by the alarmists or the consei 
vatives so subversive of the rights u 
property, as a recent law, authorizing 
company to construct a free bridge, ii 
the immediate neighborhood of anotlioi 
which had been chartered by a fornr 
legislature, and which had been creel 
in the expectation of an exclusive rig 
And with whom did this alleged asaa 
on property originate ? With levellei 
wiUi needy laborers ? with men bent 
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the prostration of the rich ? No ; but 
with meo of business, who were anxious 
to push a more lucrative trade. Again, 
what occurrence among us has been so 
suited to destroy confidence, and to stir 
up the people against the moneyed class, 
as the late criminal mismanagement of 
some of our banking institutions ? And 
whence came this ? from the rich or the 
poor ? from the agrarian, or the man 
of business ? Who, let me ask, carry on 
the work of spoliation most extensively 
in society ? Is not more property wrest- 
ed from its owners by rash or dishonest 
failures, than by professed highwaymen 
and thieves ? Have not a few unprin- 
cipled speculators sometimes inflicted 
wider wrongs and suficrings, than all the 
tenants of a state prison ? Thus prop- 
erty is in more danger from those who 
are aspiring aAer wealth, than from 
those who live by the sweat of their 
brow. I do not believe, however, that 
the institution is in tAiVn^SA ^^\i^\ ^^xa^ \^ 
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cither. All the advances of society in 
industry, useful arts, coinmcrcei knowl- 
edge, jurisprudence, fraternal union, 
and practical Christianity, are so many 
hedges around honestly acquired wealth, 
so many harriers against revolutionary 
violence and rapacity. Let us not tor- 
ture ourselves with idle alarms, and still 
more, let us not inflame ourselves against 
one another by mutual calumnies. Let 
not class array itself against class, where 
all have a common interest. One way 
of provoking men to crime is to suspec 
them of criminal designs. We do nc 
secure our property against the poor, I: 
accusing them of schemes of univerf 
robbery ; nor render the rich bet 
friends of the community, by fixing 
them the brand of hostility to the f 
pie. Of all parties, those founded 
different social conditions are the.? 
pernicious ; and in no country on f 
are they so groundless as in our ow 
Among the beat people, esoe 
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among the more religious, there are some, 
who, through disgust with the violence 
and frauds of parties, withdraw them- 
selves from all political action. Such, I 
conceive, do wrong. God has placed 
them in the relations, and imposed on 
them the duties of citizens ; and they 
are no more authorized to shrink from 
these duties than from those of sons, hus- 
bands, or fathers. They owe a great 
debt to their country, and must discharge 
it by giving support to what they deem 
the best men and the best measures. Nor 
let them say, that they can do nothing. 
Every good man, if faithful to his con- 
victions, benefits his country. All par- 
ties are kept in check by the spirit of 
the better portion of people, whom they 
contain. Leaders are always compelled 
to ask what their party will bear, and to 
modify their measures, so as not to shock 
the men of principle within their ranks. 
A good man, not tamely subservient to 
the body with wVuc\i\i^ ^R\A^\ssiN.*^^"V 
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politicians. Their intelligence, not their 
passions und jealousies, will be address- 
ed by those who seek their votes. They 
will exert not a nominal, but a real in- 
fluence on the government and the des- 
tinies of the country, and at the same 
time will forward their own growth in 
truth and virtue. 

I ought not to quit this subject of poli- 
tics, considered as a means of self-cul- 
ture, without speaking of newspapers ; 
because these form the chief reading of 
the bulk of the people. They are the 
literature of multitudes. Unhappily their 
importance is not understood ; their 
bearing on the intellectual and moral 
cultivation of the community, little 
thought of. A newspaper ought to be 
conducted by one of our most giAed men, 
and its income should be such as to ena- 
ble him to secure the contributions of men 
aa giAed as himself. But we must take 
newspapers as they are; and a man, 
amicus for M\{'-CYkV\Ai^^\SiV)V»:\v>S6«wQewV^ 
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scurrilous, as ho would a pestih 
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its justice, fairness, and steady ac 
to great principles. Especial! 
would know the truth, let him h 
sides. Let him read the defence 
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ourselves, when we listen to rep 
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publications. My interest in the work- 
ing class induced me some time ago to 
take one of these, and I was gratified to 
find it not wanting in useful matter. 
Two things however gave me pain. The 
advertising columns were devoted very 
much to patent medicines; and when I 
considered that a laboring man's whole 
fortune is his health, I could not but la- 
ment, that so much was done to seduce 
him to the use of articles, more fitted, I 
fear, to undermine than to restore his 
constitution. I was also shocked by ac- 
counts of trials in the police court. 
These were written in a style adapted 
to the most uncultivated minds, and in- 
tended to turn into matters of sport the 
most painful and humiliating events of 
life. Were the newspapers of the rich 
to attempt to extract amusement from 
the vices and miseries of the poor, a cry 
would be raised against them, and very 
justly. But is it not something worse, 
that the poorer c\Mwe% \V\^ifv%^N ^^ ^^n^Vs^ 
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age who will faithfully use iiiuiu, v,^, 
yet not produce their full and happieil 
effect, except in cases where early edn< 
cation has prepared the mind for fbtur^ 
improvement. They, whose childhood 
has been neglected, though they maj 
make progress in future life, can hardi; 
repair the loss of their first years ; and 
say this, that we may all be excited to aav 
our children from this loss, that we ma 
prepare them, to the extent of our pov 
er, for an effectual use of all the mea' 
of self-culture, which adult age in 
bring with it. With these views I a 
vnu to look with favor on the recent < 
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than the gentleman who now fills it,* 
cannot, I believe, be found in our com- 
munity ; and if his labors shall be crown- 
ed with success, he will earn a title to 
the gratitude of the good people of this 
State, unsurpassed by that of any other 
living citizen. Let me also recall to 
your minds a munificent individual,! 
who, by a generous donation, has en- 
couraged the legislature to resolve on 
the establishment of one or more insti- 
tutions called Normal Schools, the ob- 
ject of which is, to prepare accomplish- 
ed teachers of youth, a work, on which 
the progress of education depends more 
than on any other measure. The effi- 
cient firiends of education are the true 
benefiictors of their country, and their 
names deserve to be handed down to 
**-' for whose highest wants 
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rour particular attention. Tou s 
of the vast extent and value oft 
i lands of the Union. By anni 
of those, large amounts of nionoy £ 
ght into the national treasury, whi 
applied to the current expenses 
Government. For tliis applicati 
;re is no need. In trutli, the count 
s received detriment from tlie « 
;ss of its revenues. Now, I ask, \» 
iiall not the public lands be consec 
;d (in whole or in part, as the case 
•equire) to the education of the peo 
This measure would secure at once 
he country most needs, that is, ab' 
;omplislied, quickening teachers 
vhole rising generation. The j 
)oor remuneration of instructe 
lark oinen, and tho only real < 
which the cause of education haf 
end with. We need for our 
rifled men and women, worthy 
ntelligonce and their moral ' 
e entrusted wilh a naXvoiv'% >j 
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to gain these we must pay them liberal- 
ly, as well as afford other proofs of the 
consideration in which we hold them. 
In the present state of the country, 
when so many paths of wealth and pro- 
motion are opened, superior men cannot 
be won to an office so responsible and 
laborious as that of teaching, without 
stronger inducements than are now of- 
fered, except in some of our large cities. 
The office of instructer ought to rank 
and be recompensed as one of the most 
honorable in society ; and I see not how 
this is to be done, at least in our day, 
without appropriating to it the public do- 
main. This is the people's property, 
and the only part of their property 
which is likely to be soon devoted to 
the support of a high order of institu- 
tions for public education. This object, 
interesting to all classes of society, has 
peculiar claims on those whose means 
of improvement are restricted by nar- 
row circumstanceti. T\i^ xsv^^^ ^^ >Scw^ 
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people should devote themselves to ii 
one man, should toil for it with one sc^ 
Mechanics, Farmers, Laborers! Let ti^ 
country echo with your united ti^.^ 
" The Public Lands for Educatio u, " 
Send to the public councils men w6o 
will plead this cause with power. No 
party triumphs, no trades-unions, no as- 
sociations, can so contribute to elevate 
you as the measure now proposed. Noth- 
ing but a higher education can raise you 
in influence and true dignity. The re- 
sources of the public domain, wisely ap- 
plied for successive generations to the 
culture of society and of the individual, 
would create a new people, would awak- 
en through this community intellectual 
and moral energies, such as the records 
of no country display, and as would 
command the respect and emulation of 
the civilized world. In this grand ob- 
ject, the working men of all parties, and 
in all divisions of the land, should join 
with an enthusiasm not to be withstood. 
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They should separate it from all narrow 
and local strifes. They should not suf- 
fer it to be mixed up with the schemes 
of politicians. In it they and their chil- 
dren have an infinite stake. May they 
be true to themselves, to posterity, to 
their country, to freedom, to the cause of 
mankind. 

It I. I am aware that the whole doc- 
trine of this discourse will meet with op- 
position. There arc not a few who will 
say to me, " What you tell us sounds 
well; but it is impracticable. Men, who 
dream in their closets, spin beautiful 
theories; but actual life scatters them, 
as the wind snaps the cobweb. You 
would have all men to be cultivated ; 
but necessity wills that most men shall 
work; and which of the two is likely to 
prevail.' A weak sentimentality may 
shrink from the truth; still it is true, 
that most men were made, not for self- 
culture, but for toil." 

I have put the objectiou luta «tx<NVi^ 
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language, that we may all look it fairlj 
in the fuce. For one I deny its validity. 
Reason as well as sentiment rises up 
against it. The presumption is certain- 
ly very strong, that the All-wise Father, 
who has given to every human being 
reason and conscience and affection, in- 
tended that these should be unfolded; 
and it is hard to believe, that Ho, who, 
by conferring this nature on all men, has 
made all his children, has destined the 
great majority to wear out a life of drudg- 
ery and unimproving toil, for the benefit 
of a few. God cannot have made spir- 
itual beings to bo dwarfed. In the body 
- ""e no organs created to shrivel by 
- "re the powers of the 



not the improvemont of thtir miii 
reply that a social order, (ictnaiidii 
sacrifice of tlie niirid, is very siisj)i 
that it cannot indeed be t^anctioi 
the Creator. Were 1, on visit 
etrango country, to see tlie vast uu 
of the people niuiined, crippled, ai 
reft of sight, and were I told that 
order required this mutilation, I i 
say, Perish this order. Who wou 
think his understanding as well i 
fechngs insulted, by hearing this s 
of as the intention of God .'* Nor 
wo to look with less aversion on a 
system, which can only be upht 
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and, with less labor, gives a better pro- 
duct. Make men intelligent, and tliey 
become inventive. They find shorter 
processes. Their knowledge of nature 
helps them to turn its laws to account, 
to understand the substances on which 
they work, and to seize on useful hints, 
which experience continually furnishes. 
It is among workmen, that some of the 
most useful machines have been contriv- 
ed. Spread education, and, as the his- 
tory of this country shows, there will be 
no bounds to useful inventions. You 
think, that a man without culture will 
do all the better what you call the drudg- 
ery of life. Go then to the Southern 
plantation. There the slave is brought 
up to be a mere drudge. Ho is robbed 
of the rights of a man, his whole spirit- 
ual nature is starved, that he may work 
and do nothing but work ; and in that 
slovenly agriculture, in that worn out 
soil, in the rude state of the mechanic 
arts, you may ftwA ^ toimxci^sox wew-\^^ 
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doctrine, that by degrading men 
make them more productive laborc 
But it is said, that any consid 
education lifts men above their 
makes them look with disgust or 
trades as mean and low, makes drt 
intolerable. I reply, that a man be 
interested in labor, just in proport 
the mind works with the hands 
enlightened farmer, who undcrstan 
ricultural chemistry, tiie laws of v 
tion, the structure of plants, the p 
tics of manures, the influences < 
mate, who looks intelligently o 
work and brings his knowledge t( 
on exigencies, is a much more ch 
as well as more dignifled laborex 
the peasant, whose mind is akin 
clod on which he treads, and - 
whole life is the same dull, unthii 
unimproving toil. But this is n* 
Why is it, I ask, that wo call n 
labor low, that we associate with 
idea of /oeaDDess, and think that 
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telligont people must scorn it ? The great 
reason is, that, in most countries, so few 
intelligent people have been engaged in 
it. Once let cultivated men plough and 
dig and follow the commonest labors, 
and ploughing, digging, and trades will 
cease to be mean. It is the man who 
determines the dignity of the occupation, 
nut the occupation which measures the 
dignity of the man. Physicians and sur- 
geons perform operations less cleanly than 
fall to the lot of most mechanics. I have 
seen a distinguished chemist co\rcrcd with 
dust like a laborer. Still these men were 
not degraded. Their iniclligeuco gave 
dignity to their work ; and so our labor- 
ers, once educated, will give dignity to 
their toils. Let me add, that I sec little 
difference in point of dignity, between 
the various vocations of men. When I 
see a clerk, spending his days in adding 
figures, perhaps merely copying, or a 
teller of a bank counting money, or a 
merchant selling bUo«% ^\id. V^v^^'^^^^^^scw k 




nol MO in lliera occupationa greater re- 
spectablenesB than in making leather, 
shoes, or TurDituie. I do not see in them 
greater intellectual activity than in sev- 
eral Iradea. A man in the fields seems 
} have more chances of improvement 
1 his work, than a man behind Ihe 
Dunter, or a maD driving the quill. It 
> the sign of a narrow mind, 10 imagine, 
1 meay seem to do, that there is a 
repugnance between the plain, coarse 
rior of a laborer and mental cultura, 
especiallj' the more refining culture. 
The laborer, under his dust and sweat, 
ee Ihe grand elements of humBHil]', 
and ho may put forth its highest powers. 
I doubt nol, there is ss genuine en- 
thusiasm in the conlemplatiun of na 
e and in the perusal of works of go- 
, under a homespun garb as uu' 
finery. We have heard of a dUtingi' 
cd author, who never wrote so wr 
when he was fbtl-dreaied fbr eor 
/ But profoand thought nnd fo«t 
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spiration have most generally visited 
men, when, from narrow circumstances 
or negligent habits, the rent coat and 
shaggy face have made them quite unfit 
for polished saloons. A man may see 
truth, and may be thrilled with beauty, 
in one costume or dwelling as well as 
another ; and he should respect himself 
the roqre for the hardships, under which 
his intellectual force has been developed. 
But it will be asked, how can the la- 
boring classes find time for self-culture ? 
I answer, as I have already intimated, 
that an earnest purpose finds time or 
makes time. It seizes on spare moments, 
and turns larger fragments of leisure to 
golden account. A man, who follows 
his calling with industry and spirit, and 
uses his earnings economically, will al- 
ways have some portion of the day at 
command; and it is astonishing, how 
fruitftil of improvement a short season 
becomes, when eagerly seized and faith- 
/hJJj aaed. It ba« o^eii>a^«iiv ^*fcv*^^C\ 
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The succession of the seasons gives to 
many of tiie working class opportunities 
for intellectual improvement. The win- 
ter brings leisure to the husbandman, 
and winter evenings to many laborers in 
the city. Above all, in Christian coun- 
tries, the seventh day is released from 
toil. The seventh part of the year, no 
small portion of existence, may bo given 
by almost every one to intellectual and 
moral culture. Why is it that Sunday 
is not made a more effectual means of 
improvement ? Undoubtedly the seventh 
day is to have a religious character; but 
religion connects itself with all the great 
subjects of human thought, and leads to 
and aids the study of all. God is in na- 
ture. God is in history. Instruction in 
the works of the Creator, so as to reveal 
his perfection in their harmony, benefi- 
cence, and grandeur ; instruction in the 
histories of the church and the world, 
so as to show in ail events bis moral gov- 
ernment, and to bring out the ^ceat m.ocaL 
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lessons in which human life ab 
struction in the lives of phila 
of saints, of men eminent for 
virtue; all these branches c 
enter into religion, and are ( 
to Sunday ', and through the 
amount of knowledge may b 
the people. Sunday ought nol 
the dull and fruitless season, 1 
is to multitudes, it may be c]< 
a new interest and a new sa 
may give a new impulse to tl 
soul. I have thus shown, thai 
be found for improvement ; ai 
is, that among our most impi 
pie, a considerable part consi 
sons, who pass the greatest 
every day at the desk, in the 
room, or in some other sphei 
to tasks which have very litth 
to expand the mind. In the ] 
Bociety, with the increase of i 
and with other aids which ii 
and philanthropy will multipl; 
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expect that more and more time will be 
redeemed from manual labor, for intel- 
lectual and social occupations. 

But some will aay, << Be it granted 
that the working classes may find some 
leisure ; should they not be allowed to 
spend it in relaxation ? Is it not cruel, 
to summon them from toils of the hand 
to toils of the mind ? They have earned 
pleasure by the day's toil, and ought to 
partake of it." Tes, let them have pleas- 
ure. Far be it from me to dry up the 
fountains, to blight the spots of verdure, 
where they refresh themselves after life's 
labors. But I maintain, that self-cul- 
ture multiplies and increases their pleas- 
ures, that it creates new capacities of 
enjoyment, that it saves their leisure 
from being, what it too oAen is, dull and 
wearisome, that it saves them from rush- 
ing for excitement to indulgences dc- 
ftructive to body and soul. It is one of 
the great benefits of self-improvement, 
thut it raises a peopVe «X)qn^ ^v^ ^-lio&w-N^ 



vast amount of enjoyinent : 

cated to men, women, and 

all conditions, by books, ai 

unknown to ruder times. 

ment, a number of gifted 

employed in multiplying 

works. Walter Scott, a na 

ous among the brightest 

poured out his inexhaustibh 

tions, at once so sportive t 

that they have taken their 

the delights of all civil 
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In proportion as the mind is cultivoted, it 
takes delight in history and biography, 
in descriptions of nature, in travels, in 
poetry, and even graver works. Is the 
laborer then defrauded of pleasure by 
improvement? There is another class 
of gratifications to which self-culture in- 
troduces the mass of the people. I refer 
to lectures, discussions, meetings of as- 
sociations for benevolent and literary 
purposes, and to other like methods of 
passing the evening, which every year 
is multiplying among us. A popular ad- 
dress from an enlightened man, who has 
the tact to reach the minds of the peo- 
ple, is a high gratification, as well as a 
source of knowledge. The profound si- 
lence in our public halls, where these 
lectures are delivered to crowds, shows 
that cultivation is no foe to enjoyment. 
I have a strong hope, that by the progress 
of intelligence, taste, and morals among 
all portions of society, a class of public 
amusements will grow up amon^ us^ 
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ing some resemblance to the theatre, 
Yurified from the gross evils which 
ude our present stage, and which, I 
, will seal its ruin. Dramatic per- 
ances and recitations are means of 
;ing the mass of the people into a 
kcr sympathy with a writer of gen- 
to a profounder comprehension of 
grand, beautiful, touching concep- 
), than can be effected by the read- 
)f the closet. No commentary throws 
a light on a great poem, or any im- 
ioned work of literature, as the voice 
reader or speaker, who brings to the 
a deep feeling of his author, and 
and various powers of expression. 
:;rowd, electrified by a sublime 
ght, or soAened into a humanizing 
)w, under such a voice, partake a 
sure at once exquisite and refined ; 
I cannot but believe, that this and 
r amusements, at which the delica- 
r woman and the purity of the Chris- 
can tnke no offcence,we\ft^^^ >i^ 
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under a higher social culture. Lot me 
only add, that in proportion as culture 
spreads among a people, the cheapest 
and commonest of all pleasures, conver- 
sation, increases in delight. This, aflcr 
all, is the great amusement of life, 
cheering us round our hearths, often 
cheering our work, stirring our hearts 
gently, acting on us like the balmy air 
or the bright light of heaven, so silently 
I and continually, that we hardly think of 
its influence. This source of happiness 
is too often lost to men of all classes for 
want of knowledge, mental activity, and 
refinement of feeling ; and do we de- 
fraud the laborer of his pleasure, by 
■ recommending to him improvements 
I which will place the daily, hourly 
blessings of conversation within his 
reach ? 

I have thus considered some of the 
common objections which start up, when 
the culture of the man of men is in- 
sisted on, ai the gieal «iid q>^ iic^\^v^^ 
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r myself, these objections seem wor- 
- little notice. The doctrine is too 
icking to need refutation, that the 
at iiiiijority of human beings, endow- 
iis thev are with rational and imnior- 
powers, are placed on earth, simply 
toil for their own animal suhsislence, 
i to minister to the luxury and eleva- 
I of the few. It is monstrous, it op- 
acrhes impiety, to suppose that God 
I placed insuperable barriers to the 
lansion of the free, illimitable soul, 
le, there are obstructions in the woy 
improvement. But in this country, 
chief obstructions lie, not in our lot, 
in ourselves; not in outward hnrd- 
ps, but in our worldly ond sensual 
pensities ; and one proof of this is, 
t a true self-culture is as little thought 
on exchange as in the workshop, as 
le among the prosperous as among 
so of narrower conditions. The path 
perfection is difficult to men in every 
; there is no royaV io«i^ ^ox xvc^ ^t 
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poor. But difficulties are meant to rouse 
not discouruge. The human spirit is to 
grow strong by conflict. And how much 
has it already overcome ! Under what 

ml 

burdens of oppression has it made its 
way for ages ! What mountains of dif- 
ficulty has it cleared ! And with all this 
experience, shall we say, that the prog- 
ress of the mass of men is to be despair- 
ed of, that the chains of bodily necessi- 
ty are too strong and ponderous to bo 
broken by the mind, that servile, unim- 
proving drudgery is the unalterable con- 
dition of the multitude of the human 
race ? 

I conclude with recalling to you the 
]iap[)iest feature of our age, and that is, 
the progress of the mass of the people 
in intelligence, self-respect, and all the 
comforts of life. What a contrast does 
the present form with past times ! Not 
many ages ago, the nation was the prop- 
erty of one man, and all its interests 
wore stuked in peTpeluviV f^«xi\^<& tsil >«^aL^ 
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for no end but to build up his far 
to bring new territories under hi 
Society was divided into two clas: 
high-born and the vulgar, scparati 
one another by a great gulf, as ii 
ble as that between the saved o 
lost. The people had no signific 
individuals, but formed a mass, a m 
to be wielded at pleasure by thai: 
In war, which was the great spor 
times, those brave knights, of 
prowess we hear, cased themsel' 
their horses in armor, so as to be 
invulnerable, whilst the common 
on foot were lefl, without protcc 
be hewn in pieces or trampled d' 
their betters. Who, that compa 
condition of Europe a few ages ag 
the present state of the world, b 
bless God for the change. The 
distinction of modem times is, the 
ing of the people from brutal d 
lion, the gradual recognition o 
rjgbta, the grtidueX diflfuBion amoT 
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of the means of improvement and hap- 
piness, the creation of a new power in 
the state, the power of the people. And 
it is worthy remark, that this revolution 
is due in a great degree to religion, 
which, in the hands of the crafty and 
aspiring, had bowed the multitude to the 
dust, but which, in the fulness of time, 
began to fulfil its mission of freedom. It 
was religion, which, by teaching men 
their near relation to God, awakened in 
them the consciousness of their impor- 
tance as individuals. It was the strug- 
gle for religious rights, which opened 
men's eyes to all their rights. It was 
resistance to religious usurpation, which 
led men to withstand political oppres- 
sion, it was religious discussion, which 
roused the minds of all classes to free 
! and vigorous thought. It was religion, 
' which armed the martyr and patriot in 
I England against arbitrary power, which 
braced the spirits of our fathers against 
the perils of the ocean and wilderneu^ 
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and sent them to fuund here the fir 
and most equal state on earth. 

Let us thank God for what has b 
gained. But let us not think everytl 
gained. Let the people feel that t 
have only started in the race. How nj 
remains to he done ! What a 
amount o£ ignorance, intemperai 
coarseness, sensuality, may still he fo 
in our community ! What a vast amc 
of mind is palsied and lost ! When 
think, that every house might he ch 
ed hy intelligence, disinterestedness, 
refinement, and then remember, in 1 
many houses the higher powers anc 
fectiqns of human nature are buriei 
in tombs, what a darkness gathers c 
society. And how few of us arc mo 
by this moral desolation ? IIow few 
derstand, that to raise the depressed 
a wise culture, to the dignity of mei 
the highest end of the social sti 
Shame on us, that the worth of a fell 
creature is so little felt. 
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I would, that I could speak with an 
j awakening voice to the people, of their 
■■ wants, their privileges, their responsihili- 
ties. ■ I would say to them, You cannot, 
without guilt and disgrace, stop where 
you are. The past and the present call 
on you to advance. Let what you have 
gained be an impulse to something high- 
er. Your nature is too great to be crush- 
ed. You were not created what yoo 
are, merely to toil, cat drink, and sleep, 
like the inferior animals. If you w^ill, 
you can rise. No power in society, no 
hardship in your condition can depress 
you, keep you down, in knowledge, 
j power, virtue, influence, but hy your 
own consent. Do not be lulled to sleep 
by the flatteries which you hear, as if 
your participation in the national sover- 
eignty made you equal to the noblest of 
your race. You have many and great 
deficiencies to be remedied ; and the 
remedy lies, not in the ballot box, not in 
the exercise of our political powers, but I 
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Resolve earnestly on self- 
yourselves worthy of yot 
tions, and strengthen ai 
them by your intelligence 
tues. 
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